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Catholics  Under  the  Swastika. 


**  A  cross  which  is  not  the  Cross  of  Christ  I " 

POPE    PIUS    XI. 


The  Christian  life  is  a  thing  of  the  spirit  and  can  by  the 
grace  of  God  be  lived  under  any  flag.  But  the  flag  does  make  a 
difference.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  conditions  to  which  the  German 
Catholics  have  to  submit : — 

1. German   Catholic  parents  must  learn   that  their  children 

belong  not  to  them  but  to  the  State.  They  are  allowed  no  control 
whatever  over  their  education  in  or  out  of  school. 

2. In  spite  of  the  promises  made  in  the  Concordat  with  the 

late  Pope,  Pius  XI,  Catholic  schools  throughout  Germany  and 
Austria  have  been  closed  and  religious  are  forbidden  to  teach. 

3.— In  the  schools  which  Catholic  children  are  compelled  to 
attend  they  are  taught : — 

That  their  duty  to  Hitler  and  the  State  is  higher  than 
their  duty  to  God  and  His  Church. 

That  their  highest  destiny  is  to  fight  aggressive  wars 
for  the  glory  of  Germany. 

That  they  come  of  a  superior  race,  to  which  all  other 
races  should  be  subject.  This  doctrine  the  late  Pope, 
Pius  XI,  has  specifically  condemned. 

4. Catholic  youth  organisations  of  all  kinds  have  been  sup- 
pressed and  the  children  are  forced  into  Nazi  party  associations 
at  an  early  age.  Here  all  their  spare  time  is  spent,  often  in  un- 
desirable company  and  among  anti-Catholic  influences. 

5. — Young  men  and  girls  are  openly  encouraged  by  Nazi 
Leaders  to  unmarried  parenthood.  German  newspapers,  including 
the  Schwaree  Korps.,  the  official  organ  of  the  Gestapo,  make  a 
feature  of  personal  advertisements  in  which  German  soldiers  invite 
girls  to  become  the  mothers  of  children  by  them.  Women  adver- 
tise offering  themselves  for  the  same  purpose.  Any  woman  who 
becomes  with  child  by  a  soldier  is  given  preference  for  Governmen 
positions. 

No  protest  against  these  practices  is  permitted  from  an- 
priest  or  layman. 

6. — From    childhood    upwards    German    Catholic    yoi 
encouraged  to  acts  of  brutal  violence  to  their  Jewish  nt 
and  to  regard  the  appropriation  of  Jewish  property  a 
reward  of  the  good  German  citizen. 
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"  On  Malta  the  gaze  of  the  tvhole  world 
is  riveted  in  wonder."     Cajdinal  Hinsley. 
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WELL  DONE,  MALTA! 


f 


To  honour  her  brave  people  I  award  the  George  Cross 
to  the  island  fortress  of  Malta  to  bear  witness  to  a  heroism 
and  a  devotion  that  will  long  lie  famous  in  history. 

George  Vi. 

To  this  kingly  thoughtfulness  and  appreciation  the  Governor 
of  the  Island,  Sir  William  Dobbie,  replied  : 

"  The  people  and  garrison  of  Malta  are  deeply  touched 
by  your  Majesty's  kind  thought  for  them  in  conferring  on 
the  fortress  this  signal  honour. 

it  has  greatly  encouraged  everyone,  and  all  are  deter- 
mined that  by  God's  help  Malta  will  not  weaken  but  will 
endure  until  the  victory  is  won. 

All  in  Malta  desire  to  express  once  again  their  loyal 
devotion  to  your  Majesty  and  to  prove  worthy  of  the  high 
honour  conferred." 

These  memorable  words  are  the  fitting  expression  of  a 
King  who  had  the  heart  of  a  father  and  of  a  little  island  that 
had  the  heart  of  a  hero.  If  we  add  that  this  litde  island — 
almost  the  "  least  among  the  princes  of  Juda  " — is  almost  the 
most  loyal  amongst  the  followers  of  their  Captain,  Christ,  we 
have  given  the  reason  why  its  civil  loyalty  makes  it  a  hero-island. 

His  Majesty  has  said  many  a  timely  word  and  done  many 
a  kingly  act  since  these  islands  were  called  upon  to  defend 
eternal  principles  of  right  and  wrong  by  being  called  to  self- 
defence.  But  the  brave  people  of  Malta  must  know  that,  in  the 
eyes  of  these  islands  of  the  North,  no  word  or  act  has  so  befitted 
His  Majest}'  as  the  word  and  act  that  gave  Malta  a  unique  place 
in  the  history  of  man's  struggle  to  keep  his  brotherlincss  and 
conscience  free. 

The  almost  stubborn  loyalty  of  this  island  people  of  Malta 
was  even  more  than  loyalty,  it  was  the  gratitude  of  a  people 
who  could  admire  but  could  not  forget  the  loyalty  that  keeps  a 
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Leqfler  No    19.    . 

THE    STRUGGLE  - 

FOR  THE  CHURCH 
IN    GERMANY 

/A.  /f.,W;  on  Passion  %mday[  March  iZ'!^  '"'"'  ''"''  >'"  "''  Churches  of 

A  BATTLE  HAS  BEEN  RAGING 

UEARLV  Beloved  Brethren, 

German  Bishops  have  repeatedly  reaueffedrh.Tf  ^'^""^  «^*Perienced. 
wicked  battle  to  an  end,  but  unfoStefv  Sfr?.  ^^'T^"'.'"  '"'^^  thh 
been  in  vain.  The  fight  continup/^v^fi^'  ""^..requests  and  efforts  have 
our  people  should  ^  tXn"fo   ZZ^d^'i^''^^''^'^  P^'<=^  ^rr^ongst 

9TrcS,roV;{^o'^7nferK^^^ 

war  could  be  settled  by  a  publ?c°deTrl?L''.'nd\*^'*  "'■'^  '"t^™«' 
measures.    We  know  how  thp  ft.fifi.l'^'^'^^"?''.  ^pd  by  certain  effective 

thing  possible  to  p?mec?yii/and  Cnn'^f.n  ""T  ^''^"^^  '«  "«  ^^e  y! 
peace  and  to  lift  the  heavv  load  frn^?h ^'^"''^.'  *°  r^-establish  religious 
compelled  to  make  k^own  a'  lelst  ,he  '  ot" '•'  ^"^  "^''  '^  ^''^  ^^  ^"1 
memorandum.    They  are  as  follows:-  ™PO"ant  points  of  our 

C-^^^ol'c?^XtsSr,r&jj^  assured   the  ' 

In  pracHce.  these  promb«    werrnof  kl.f     fn  fh.^^ 
protection,  Christianity  and  The  Catholt  Vh  ?.  l^  ^^'^'"^  "'^  State 
unjustly  fettered  by  various  regSratfo^n's'td  2S oTZ  ^:^,Z 

reSon-'wafp^ZsedrnfiTanTee^^^^^^^^  "^ '"^^  Catholic 

was  put  upon  those  who  are'dlSenrupon^hl'^altl^r  Tsl^Zt 


■  e 


■^.s^^v",!!"  ■--"=>  -^ t»%;i-ra!._7<T*-:S-  -_— ^i-*^  ,';'";. 


H?,-v*^ »*■.;<■  ?v^- •-■j«?j^rst.- 


The  Archbishop  of  A  ork  speaks 

to  the 
people  of  the 

Channel  Islands 


"  I  am  speaking  to  you  as  one  who  until  last  June  had  been 
your  Bishop  for  ten  years.  I  know  all  your  parishes,  I  have 
preached  in  all  the  Anglican  churches,  I  have  confirmed 
hundreds  of  your  children." 


On  Sunday  the  2\st  January,  ai  9.30  a.m.,  in  the  famous  church  of  St. 
Martin  in  the  Fields,  London,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Dr.  Cyril  Garbett, 
held  an  intercession  service  for  Channel  Islanders  which  was  broadcast 
by  the  B.B.C.  Home  Service.  It  was  the  Archbishop  himself  who  planned 
the  order  of  the  service.  There  was  a  special  choir  of  Channel  Islanders; 
and  refugees  from  all  over  England  came  to  London  to  join  in  the  prayers 
for  their  friends  and  relatives  left  in  the  Islands  or  deported  to  Germany. 
The  great  church  was  packed  and  all  took  part  with  solemn  fervour  in  the 
singing  of  the  hymns  "The  King  of  Love  my  Shepherd  is,"  "0  God  of 
Bethel"  and  "Holy  Father  in  Thy  Mercy."  The  Rev.  George  Whitley 
joined  the  Archbishop  in  the  pulpit  to  read  the  lessons. 
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SHIPS     AND     MORE     SHIPS 

[■r.  CHURCHILL  spoke  very  hopefully  about  the  shipping  position  of  the  Allies  at 
■  a  recent  Press  Conference  in  Ottawa.  He  referred  to  "  the  great  flow  of  ships  " 
that  is  coming  this  year  and  next  from  the  shipbuilding  yards  of  the  United  States. 

We  know  something  of  the  extent  of  that  flow.  Admiral  Land,  head  of , the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission,  stated  recently  that  the  schedule  of  deliveries 
of  new  ships  under  his  programme  in  1942  provided  for  6,000,000  tons  deadweight. 
And  we  know  from  the  statistical  tables  published  by  the  Commission  that  more 
than  this  total  was  already  under  construction  last  October. 

It  was  left  to  President  Roosevelt  to  reveal  the  full  extent  of  the  United  States 
shipbuilding  drive  in  his  "  Plan-for-Victory  "  message  to  Congress.  In  that 
message  he  said  that  in  1942  the  United  States  shipyards  had  been  ordered  to 
build  8,000,000  deadweight  tons  of  shippmg  as  compared  with  the  1941  figure  of 
1,100,000  tons.  ;  -  - 

"  Next  year  we  shall  build  10,000,000  tons,"  added  the  President. 

New  British  Tonnage 

To  this  vast  American  output  we  must  add  the  unspecified  totals  of  new  tonnage 
now  being  produced  at  full  speed  in  the  shipyards  of  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
Newfoimdland,  Australia  and  India.    .., 

These  figures  are  important  because  they  show  that  the  addition  of  new  shipping 
to  the  carrying  power  of  the  Allies  should  be  coming  along  in  far  greater  volume 
than  the  monthly  sinking  of  ships  by  the  Axis  raiders.  During  the  five  months  up 
to  last  December  the  average  monthly  total  loss  did  not  exceed  180,000  tons. 

The  entry  of  Japan  into  the  war  means,  of  course,  an  extension  of  commerce 
destruction  to  the  trade  routes  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  consequent  addition  of 
some  losses  in  that  area.  But  the  great  success  of  the  Allied  Navies  in  checking 
the  Axis  onslaught  in  the  Atlantic  in  1941  gives  every  hope  that  even  now  the 
total  of  monthly  losses  can  be  kept  below  the  total  of  monthly  additions. 

The  importance  of  shipping  to  the  Allied  cause  does  not  lie  only  in  the  need  for 
sea-borne  supplies.     Before  they  can  achieve  final  victory  the  Allies  will  have 

-  ■  (Continued  overleaf) 
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Britain's  Industrial  Efficiency        ^^^  Vl 
Grows  Apace  .    .,     ■ 

THE  three  main  ingredients  of  successful  industrial  mobilisation  are :  first,  the  rapid 
changeover  of  labour,  plant  and  materials  from  the  production  of  the  goods  of  peace 
to  the  manufacture  of  war  equipment ;  secondly,  the  production  of  the  right  kind  of  eqiiipment 
of  the  highest  quality  in  the  proportions  in  which  it  is  needed ;  and  thirdly,  the  introduction 
of  the  speediest  and  most  economic  methods  of  production. 

The  success  with  which  Britain  has  armed  herself,  within  a  comparatively  short  period, 
is  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  judicious  blending  of  these  three  ingredients  in  her  industrial 
war  effort. 
A  Process  Completed  ;••.     •    ;.  ., 

In  the  early  stages  of  industrial  mobilisation  Britain  pushed  on  rapidly  with  the  physical 
conversion  of  existing  plant,  the  construction  of  new  manufecturing  feciUties  and  the  recruit- 
ment of  additional  labour.  This  process,  however,  is  now  virtually  completed ;  it  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  astonishing  expansion  in  the  output  of  war  equipment. 

While  the  Fighting  Services  have  at  all  times  collaborated  closely  with  the  Production 
Departments  so  as  to  secure  the  right  kind  of  equipment  of  the  highest  quahty,  it  has  recently 
been  fek  that  still  more  could  be  done.  Hence  the  appointment,  last  March,  of  a  Mimster 
of  Production  to  collaborate  with  the  heads  of  the  Fighting  Services  in  order  to  brmg  about— 
to  use  the  phrase  of  the  new  Minister—"  a  complete  fusion  between  military  plans  and  thought 
and  production  plans  and  thought." 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  efficiency  in  production,  the  third  mgredient. 
Despite  the  dislocation  and  friction  that  must  accompany  a  sudden  change  in  the  thirds 
produced  by  industry,  there  has  been  no  decline  in  overall  efficiency,  even  in  the  year  after 
Dunkirk.  On  July  29th,  1941,  Mr.  ChurchiU  informed  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
Ministry  of  Supply  then  had  one-third  more  people  working  in  its  faaories  and  that  output 
had  risen  by  an  equal  proportion. 

Improved  Technique 

Since  then,  however,  appreciable  progress  has  been  made  towards  raising  the  effiaency 
of  war  industry  (a)  by  more  intensive  work,  and  {h)  by  improved  technique. 

Under  the  first  heading,  eflfort  has  been  concentrated  on  the  full  and  contmuous  utdisauon 
of  labour,  plant  and  machinery.  It  was  realised  at  the  outset  that  the  achievement  of  tins 
object  depended  on  the  continuous  flow  of  orders,  raw  materials  and  parts  to  the  war  factories. 

(Continuad  merles^ 
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BRITISH  SUPPLIES  TO  RUSSIA  t^^tuS.'     "^^^ 
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WITHIN  a  fortnight  of  Mr.  OiMchfll's  historic  broadcast  of  June  22nd,  1941,  promLsing  materialand 
technical  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union,  snppUes  were  on  their  way.     The  United  Kingdom  Cojn«»«'^fl 
Ck.rporation,  working  closely  with  the  Soviet  Trade  Delegation,  bad  started  the  flow  of  aid  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 


Transport  difficulties  at  first  seemed  almost 
insuperable.  Russia  is  separated  from  Britain  by 
the  whole  extent  of  the  European  Continent,  occupied 
bv  the  enemy.  In  the  early  days,  the  only  route  to 
Russia  was  over  the  roof  of  the  world  to  Murmansk 
and  Archangel. 

.  This  is  a  difficult  voyage  in  any  circumstances  from 
the  point  of  view  of  geographical  conditions,  but 
now,  added  to  the  dangers  of  ice  and  snow  and  fierce 
squdls  are  the  menace  of  submarines  and  of  surface 
craft  and  of  bombers  based  on  Norwegian  airfields. 

New  Railway 

In  spite  of  this,  British  seamen  have  taken 
£170,000,000  worth  of  munitions  and  ;(;50,ooo,C)OC' 
worth  of  non-military  supplies.  Mrs.  Churchill's 
Aid  to  Russia  Fund  has  sent  3,000  tons  of  medical 
supplies  from  Britain  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Supplies  sent  to  Russia  during  the  first  twelve 
months,  by  the  northern  route  alone,  included  3,025 
aircraft,  over  4,000  tanks,  30,000  vehicles,  831,000 
tons  of  miscellaneous  cargo,  42,000  tons  of  aviation 
spirit  and  petrol  and  66,000  tons  of  fuel  oil. 
■  All  these  supplies  did  not  reach  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  the  effort  to  get  them  there  demanded  heroic 
endurance  on  the  pan  of  our  seamen,  and  on  the 
whole  the  efforts  have  been  successful.  These 
supplies  were  in  excess  of  our  undertakings.  For 
every  100  aircraft  promised  we  had,  by  May,  1942, 
shipped  III. 

But  while  supplies  were  being  carried  along  this 
difficult  route,  a  new  Iranian  railway  was  being  built 
^hich  was  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  supplies  both  from 
Britain  and  America. 

From  Britain  and  America  there  came  not  only 
railway  lines  but  the  engines  and  trucks  to  run  on 
them.  The  vast  majority  of  the  workers  were 
recruited  from  natives,  trained  by  British  or  American 
technicians.     Soviet,  British  and  American  authon- 


ties  in  the  Middle  East  have  worked  together  with 
one  ruling  idea,  to  get  on  with  the  job,. 

The  British  Empire  has  contributed  richly.  Froni  I 
Australia  there  have  arrived  clothes,  large  quantities  I 
of  tinned  food,  of  cocoa,  butter  and  other  products. 
From  Palestine  were  sent  thousands  of  yards  of  canvaoj 
for  hospital  tents.  From  India,  notwithstanding  heil 
own  danger  from  Japan,  were  despatched  hides,  woo/ 
and  cotton. 

Moreover,  with  the  building  ot  the  railway  ^ 
Persia,  India  has  become  of  outstanding  importance^' 
a  supply  base,  and  her  workers  have  joined  in  J 
great  efforts  needed  to  cope  with  the  transport  / 
haulage  problems. 

In  spite  of  the  loss  ot  most  of  our  source! 
rubber  in  the  Far  East,  82,000  tons  of  rubber  i 
shipped— much  of  it  from  Ceylon.  Wool  arr 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  metals  from  Can 
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Medical  Supplies 

At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Soviet  Governmen 
South  African  Institute  of  Medical  Research  fle 
Moscow  10,000  doses  of  anti-gas  gangrene  serun 
2,000  doses  of  anti-bacterial  dysenter\'  serum. 

It  is  plaimed  to  despatch  a  similar  consignment 
month  and  to  include  40,000  doses  of  anti-ty 
vaccine.  In  this  way  thousands  of  Russian  liv« 
being  saved  by  these  sera,  which  are  often  use 
the  Russian  fronts  within  ten  days  of  leaving  J 
Africa. 

Although  the  bulk  of  our  aid  to  Russia  has  be 
military  supplies,  vast  quantities  of  civilian  suj 
have  been  shipped.  In  view  of  the  occupatio 
the  enemy  of  much  of  the  Soviet  Umon's  n 
industrial  territory,  a  supply  of  electrical  equipj 
machine  tools  and  industrial  plant  from  Bntai 
been  of  especial  value.  ' 

Silver  steel  and  steel  strip  have  been  sent  in 
quantities  to  enable  the  Soviet  industry  transfer 
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THE    THIRD    FRTErm 

By  Charles  A.  F .  Austen 

LONG  record  of  pioneering  Ues  behind  Britain's  new  plan  for  Social  Security.     Emerging  from  earKer 
legislation,  the  EUzabethan  Poor  Law  ReUef  Act  of  1601  first  put  on  local  authorities  obUgations  towards 
the  workless,  disabled,  infirm  and  orphans.    TUs  Act  had  a  profound  influence  on  future  legislation. 
The  ideas  behind  it,  and  often  even  the  wording,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1930— over 
three  hundred  years  later.     Out  of  experiment  and  steady  progress  grew  Britain's  social  legislation  of  to-day. 
The  nineteenth  century  saw  a  rapid  enlargement      Act  of  191 1— which  introduced  the  first  compulsory 


and  extension  of  public  social  provisions,  for  Britain 
was  the  first  country  in  the  world  to  be  industrialised, 
and  as  such  she  was  the  first  to  tackle  on  a  large  scale 
the  attendant  evils — unemployment,  overcrowding, 
disease. 

Her  record  is  one  of  which  she  can  be  proud. 

'  Measures  in  Britain  for  education,  health,  maternity 

■  and  child  welfare  services  bear  comparison  with  any 

in  the  world.    The  new  Social  Security  plan  may 

put  the  coping  stone  on  the  measures  of  the  past, 

but  it  is  also  their  logical  sequel. 

Parliamentary  Debate 

The  oldest  Old  Age  Pensioner  in  Britain  died  a 
few  weeks  ago  at  the  age  of  109.  For  nearly  thirty- 
six  years  he  had  drawn  his  Old  Age  Pension  regularly. 
He  was  born  in  London  in  the  reign  of  King  William 
IV  and  his  name  was  John  Christian  Francklow. 

His  life  and  death  are  mentioned  not  as  a  curiosity 
of  longevity — arresting  as  it  may  be  as  such — but 
as  a  reminder  to  those  who  believe  there  is  something 
revolutionary  in  Britain's  wide-sweeping  new  plan 
for  Social  Security,  that  the  scheme  is,  in  fact, 
essentially  evolutionary. 

Indeed,  it  was  as  long  ago  as  1908  that  a  system  of 
Old  Age  Pensions  payable  to  persons  over  70  was 
introduced  in  Britain,  by  Act  of  ParUament.  This 
scheme  was  non-contributory  as  the  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  David  Lloyd  George,"  had 
rejected  a  system  of  contributions  on  the  grounds 
tliat  most  women  would  be  excluded — in  those  days 
of  course  there  were  fewer  women  wage-earners. 

Subsequent  legislation  consolidated  the  law,  Hnked 
up  Old  Age  Pensions  witli  National  Health  Insurance, 
and  introduced  the  principle  of  compulsory  con- 
tributions. Widows  and  orphans  as  well  as  aged 
persons  came  within  the  scope  of  the  pensions 
schemes. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  from  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Aa  of  1908,  and  the  National  Insurance 


scheme  to  provide  for  certain  grades  of  workers, 
free  medical  attendance  and  compensation  for  wages 
lost  durmg  sickness— Britain's  legislators  have  been 
"security  conscious."  So  much  so,  that  during 
the  old  age  of  one  Englishman,  they  have  evolved, 
from  the  slender  material  of  the  first  national 
pensions  plan,  this  great  scheme  of  social  self  help— 
a  scheme  not  surpassed  and  hardly  rivalled  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

Week  by  week,  for  nearly  33  years,  old  John 
Christian  Francklow  had  been  drawing  his  Old  Age 
Pension.  Then  some  three  years  ago  he  began  to 
hear  people  discussing  "  Beveridge."  Social  Insur- 
ance had  become  one  of  the  reconstruction  priorities 
to  which  Britain's  present  war-time  Government 
turned  its  attention.  Sir  WiUiam  Beveridge,  the 
distinguished  economist,  who  has  since  been  elected 
Member  of  Parhament  for  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
was  asked  to  be  Chairman  of  a  survey  of  all  the 
existmg  schemes  of  Social  Insurance.  He  subse- 
quently made  recommendations  for  social  measures 
which  he  embodied  in  the  document  known  as  "  the 
Beveridge  Report."  This  became  the  subject  of  a 
fiiU  debate  in  Parliament  in  February,  1943. 

All  Embracing 

John  Christian  Francklow  Hved  just  long  enough  to 
see  two  White  Papers  setting  forth  the  Government's 
own  proposals,  which  took  full  account  of  Sir 
WilUam  Beveridge's  findmgs  for  Social  Insurance 
generally,  and  for  Industrial  Injury  Insurance  It  i< 
die  fiist  White  Paper  which  is  discussed  here. 

In  mtroducing  the  proposals,  the  White  Paper 
declares  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  Government  to 
protect  tlie  country  from  external  aggression. 

"  The  next  aim  of  natioiial  policy,"  the  document 
goes  on,  "  must  be  to  secure  the  general  prosperit) 
and  happiness  of  the  citizens.  To  realise  thai  aim, 
two  courses  of  action  must  be  followed.  The  first 
is  to  foster  the  growth  of  the  national  power  to 
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ALLIES  TOOK    PORTS    TO    EUROPE 


By  Charles  Tregarvon 


.  back  into  the  sea.     They  placed  to  fortify  and  deknd^t^tr  f      f^^^^^ 

in  their  possession.  Yet  they  foiled.  For  the  nL>  Ld  „„t  r^t  f  "t^nost  obstinacy,  each  of  the  ports 
Aatamazing  feat  of  British  e^ineering  wWch  enXd  a  nort  t«  °  /"'^  u'  Mulberr,- "  operauL- 
Arnucsto  the  frontiers  of  the  Reieh  '^        *"  """  ^"■*'™  '^^  ««^«  and  speed  the  AlUed 


On  this  great  achievement,  the  construction  in 
Bntain  of  pre-fabncated  harbours  and  their  trans- 
portation to  the  Normandy  beaches,  has  depended 
much  of  the  success  of  the  AUied  operations  since 
the  Liberating  Armies  set  foot  in  France  and  began 
the  struggle  that  was  to  lead  to  the  spectaoSar 
advance  to  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  HoUand-and 
the  borders  of  Germany  itself 

It  had  been  obvious  to  the  enemy  that  any  attempt 
to  shake  his  defence  in  the  West  must  depend  on 
secunng,  at  an  early  stage  in  the  campaign,  a  harbour 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  a  vast  invading  force  That 
explams  why  all  the  Atlantic  ports  in  German  occu- 
pation were  so  heavily  fortified,  and  why  orders  were 
given  to  defend  them  to  the  last  man. 

But  the  Germans  did  not  allow  for  the  seemingly 
fantasuc  possibiUty  of  die  Alhes  taking  their^wn 
port  with  them  across  the  Channel— a  harbour 
comparable  m  size  with  that  of  Dover,  which  in  the 
peaceful  days  of  British  civO  engineering  had  taken 
some  seven  years  to  construct. 

The  story  of  "  Port  Winston,"  as  the  Royal  Navy 
was  swift  to  christen  the  prefabricated  harbour  as 
It  came  mto  service  at  Arromanches,  is  but  a  chapter 
m  the  general  story  of  die  thoroughness  of  Anglo- 
American  planning.  ^ 

Floating  Breakwaters 

In  June  1943— a  year  before  D  day— the  Chief 
°i  J;'0™D"ied  Operations  held  a  meeting  in  London 
of  Bntish  and  United  States  Commanders,  together 
with  representatives  of  British  Service  Ministries 
Among  other  tilings  it  was  decided  tiiat  artificial 
harbours  would  tc  essential  to  provide  sheltered  water 
tor  unloading  over  the  beaches. 

This  decision  was  submitted,  as  part  of  die  opera- 
Gonal  plan  of  invasion,  to  die  Combined  Chiefs  of 
Jitaff  at  the  Quebec  Conference. 
.  To  save  time,  it  was  decided  that  aU  die  construc- 
tional work  should  be  done  in  Britain.  The  original 
plan  was  for  two  artificial  ports-one  for  die  British, 


and  die  odier  for  die  American  sector.*  Each  was  to 
Th7w  ^"iS^/onned   of  concrete   caissons 
The  War  Office  had  undertaken  to  produce  these 
caisson  designs.  ^ 

„i-^^?"^  ?^  ''^".  r^'^^^y  °f  "^o^J^  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  essential  experiments  such  as  die  effect 
of  wave  action  on  design-carried  out  by  Britain's 
National  Physical  Laboratory-working  blue  prints 
were  produced  by  October  4tii,  1943,  and  tiie  S 
drawmgs  were  substantially  completed  sixteen  days 
later  By  November  27th  aU  detaUs  had  beS 
worked  out.  ^^ 

Dover  Compared  , 

Then  began  die  work  of  pre-fabricating  two 
harbours,  each  roughly  die  size  of  Dover,  to  accom- 
modate die  shippmg  and  port  equipment  required 
to  handle  die  mvadmg  armies'  suppUes-estimated 
at  12,000  tons  and  2,500  vehicles  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes  to  be  landed  each  day  over  a  period  of  at 
least  mnety  days. 

This  entailed  die  construction  of  150  caissons 
and  It  was  found  diat  for  technical  reasons  diey  could 
not  be  placed  m  water  deeper  dian  5J  fadioms.  This 
would  have  meant  diat  only  a  hmited  number  of 
ships,  such  as  die  Liberty  type,  could  use  die 
narboure.  So,  m  addition,  outer  floating  break- 
waters had  to  be  provided,  for  which  die  experiment 
design  and  production  were  prompdy  undertaken 
by  die  British  Admiralty.  "t-rtaKcn 

In  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  die 
Germans  themselves  have  said  of  Dover  Harbour 

SnWH  §-"  %'°  "^W^^^  ^''"''  P^l^Ii'^h.d  between 
Worid  Wars  I  and  II  by  Kari  Baedeker  of  Leipzig, 
Dover  is  acknowledged  to  possess  "the  fin4 
harbour  of  refuge  in  die  Channel." 

Among  its  features  particulariy  noted  by  Baedeker 
are  die  Admiralty  Pier,  1,300  yards  in  length,  the 
eastern  arm  of  die  outer  harbour,  1,100  yards  in 
lengdi,  and  a  breakwater,   1,400  yards  in  lengdi. 

(Continued  overleaf) 
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BRITAIN'S    ALL-OUT    EFFORT 

By  F.  S.  Leigh-Browne 

THE    balance    sheet   of  Britain's  "  blood,  sweat  and  tears  "  has  been  presented  to  the  world  by  the 
British  Government's  White  Papw  on  the  British  War  Effort. 

Britain's  record  during  five  years  of  total  war  is  set  forth  in  cold,  unemotional  figures.  It  is  a 
story  of  individual  achievement  by  the  men  and  women  of  the  Home  Front  who  have  laboured  day  and  night 
to  keep  the  Armed  Forces  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Empire  fighting  in  more  than  twenty  campaigns  on  the 
world's  fronts.  This  effort  has  been  maintained  by  men  and  women  grimly  working  in  the  shadow  of  the 
black-out,  bombed  by  day  and  night,  and  each  making  personal  sacrifices  sudi  as  no  free  people  have  ever 
accepted. 


One  house  in  three — 4^  million  of  the  13  million 
in  Britain — has  been  destroyed  or  damaged  by 
enemy  action.  Up  to  31st  August,  1944,  57,298 
civilians  had  been  killed,  7,000  of  them  children. 
Adding  those  seriously  injured,  civilian  casualties 
have  amounted  to  136,116. 

'  But  that  is  only  part  of  the  story.  For  every 
civilian  casualty  there  have  been  four  in  the  armed 
forces.  Up  to  September,  1944,  of  a  total  of  563,112 
casualties,  176,081  were  killed  and  38,275  missing. 
The  United  Kingdom  casualties  amounted  to  60  per 
cent,  of  the  total  for  the  British  Commonwealth  and 
Empire,  having  provided  just  over  one-half  of  die 
total  British  forces  of  8f  miUion. 

New  Taxes 

Turning  to  details  of  everyday  life,  food  rationing 
in  Britain  has  meant  a  marked  decrease  in  variety. 
It  has  not  so  much  meant  a  great  reduction  in  the 
average  consumption  of  fats,  tea  or  meat,  but  a 
levelling  out  of  pre-war  inequalities  due  to  income 
differences.  Consumption  of  potatoes  and  bread 
has  increased,  these  two  foods  being,  besides  vege- 
tables, the  only  staple  foodstuffs  in  unrestricted 
supply. 

Luxuries  and  near-necessities  have  been  whittled 
away.  In  1943  people  in  Britain  spent  on  clothing 
and  dress  materials  only  55  per  cent,  of  the  money 
they  spent  in  1938.  The  reduction  in  expenditure 
on  boots  and  shoes  was  less — the  1943  figure  being 
73  per  cent,  of  that  for  1938 — but  other  goods  showed 
a  steep  decUne — for  instance,  furniture  was  23  per 
cent.,  and  hardware  33  per  cent,  of  the  1938  figures. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  people  of  Britain 
have  been  better  off  during  the  war  :  their  personal 
incomes  have  grown  from  about  £100  per  head  of 
population  to  about  £160.  The  figures  cannot  be 
denied,  but  the  inference  can.    To-day  ;(|i6o  has  to 


go  much  further  than  /^loo  before  the  war.  The 
standard  rate  of  income  tax  has  risen  from  5s.  6d. 
in  the  poimd  to  los.,  and  nine  million  more  people 
were  paying  income  tax  in  1943  than  i°  1938. 

Then,  again,  there  have  been  enormous  increases 
in  indirect  taxation.  The  duty  on  a  pint  of  beer  has 
gone  up  from  2jd.  to  j^d.,  on  a  packet  of  twenty 
cigarettes  from  5^.  to  is.  9d. 

Except  for  some  classes  of  Utility  goods  and  food, 
there  is  purchase  tax  on  almost  every  personal  and 
domestic  article,  ranging  from  i6f  per  cent,  of  the 
wholesale  price  on  articles  needing  frequent  replace- 
ment to  100  per  cent,  on  luxury  goods. 

Everyone  in  Britain,  except  children  or  those  too 
old  for  active  employment,  has  been  required  to 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  to  play  a  part  useful 
to  the  war  effort. 

Between  1939  and  1944  the  total  number  mobilized 
in  the  so-called  active  age-groups — 14-64  for  men 
and  14.-59  for  women — in  the  Services  and  in 
industrial  employment  rose  from  18^  to  22  millions, 
or  69  per  cent,  of  everyone  in  these  age-groups. 
The  remaining  31  per  cent,  are  housewives,  students, 
children  still  at  school,  or  invalids. 

Women  Mobilized 

Of  the  increase  of  3  J  millions,  ij  were  previously 
unemployed,  though  eligible  for  emplo5rment,  and 
2i  miUions  are  new  recruits  to  industry.  These 
inexperienced  workers  created  a  new  problem  in 
industry,  which  British  engineers  have  solved 
successfully.  Many  industrial  processes  for  which 
these  new  workers  were  needed  were  too  complex 
to  be  learnt  quickly.  To  save  both  time  and  trouble, 
the  processes  were  broken  down  into  simple  opera- 
tions which  could  be  tackled  by  workers  widi  no 
previous  experience. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  these  manpower 

{Continued  overleaf) 
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SHIPPING    LOOKS    AHEAD 

.......     By  A  Shipping  Correspondent  '■■    ^'-'    ' 


r-K. 


IN  spite  of  the  developments  of  air  travel  and  transport,  Britain,  essentially  a  maritime  nation,  recognizes 
that  her  future  is  still  bound  np  with  the  sea  and  the  ships  that  sail  on  it.  Her  sea-power  must  be 
sustained— a  power  which  depends  just  as  surely  on  the  efficiency  of  her  Mercantile  Marine  as  on  that 
of  her  Navy  and  Air  Force.  Never  has  this  been  more  fully  appreciated  than  in  this  final  period  of  World 
War  II,  and  the  determination  with  which  the  problems  of  post-war  shipping  are  being  tackled  by  the  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  by  all  sections  of  the  shipping  industry  itself,  is  a  measure  of  the  country's  awareness  of  a 
vital  issue. 


Already  the  dawning  phase  of  transition  has  been 
marked  by  the  Government's  decision  to  establish, 
in  place  of  the  present  war-time  committee,  a  new 
Shipbuilding  Committee.  This  Committee  is  to  be 
charged  with  the  tasks  of  advising  the  Government 
on  dl  questions  connected  with  building  and  of 
promoting  co-operation  between  shipowners  and 
sliipbuilders  in  the  ordering  of  new  tonnage  and 
different  types  of  merchant  vessels,  and  arranging 
the  well-being  and  stability  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
It  will  include  representatives  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
Ministry  of  War  Transport,  shipbuilders  and  owners, 
and,  for  the  first  time  on  such  a  committee,  two 
representatives  of  the  shipbuilding  workers. 

Remarkable  Output 

War  has  raised  the  British  shipyards  to  a  state  of 
extreme  eflSciency.  There  have  been  great  technical 
advances  and  outstanding  building  achievements,  all 
suggesting  a  bright  future  under  carefully  co- 
orduxated  control.  But  before  looking  into  the  future 
it  would  be  well  to  glance  at  the  amazing  record  of 
these  last  five  years. 

Convincing  testimony  came  from  Mr.  Alexander, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  during  the  recent 
Shipbuilding  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Taking  as  an  example  the  fourth  year  of  this  war 
and  comparing  it  with  the  fourth  year  of  the  last, 
he  showed  how  vastly  greater  was  Britain's  naval 
production  in  1943.  In  that  year  we  turned  out 
1,984  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  590,000,  compared  with 
940  ships  in  1918  with  a  tonnage  of  366,000 — an 
"  amazing  result "  achieved  with  fewer  shps,  fewer 
yards,  fewer  workers. 

Nor  was  the  output  of  merchant  ships  less  remark- 
aUe,  although  at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  merchant 
needs  had  to  give  space  to  the  tremendous  demand 
for  fighting  ships.   Even  so,  at  the  most  critical  stage 


of  the  war,  45  per  cent,  of  available  labour  was  still 
reserved  for  merchant  building  and  repair.  ;.,. 

In  the  whole  of  World  War  I  British  yards  pro- 
duced about  3,770,170  merchant  tonnage — a  good 
deal  less  than  Aat  launched  in  the  years  from  1940 
to  1943.  1°  l^t  period  the  figure  was  4415,668 
gross  tons,  in  spite  of  fewer  yards  and  workers, 
and  in  spite  of  air  raid  damage  to  workers'  homes. 
Shipyard  workers  at  the  same  time  have  repaired 
the  ravages  caused  by  four  of  the  worst  Atlantic 
winters  ever  experienced  and  the  vigorous  North 
Russian  convoy  run. 

Much  of  the  credit  goes  to  the  workers,  but  much 
also  to  improved  methods  of  construction.  At  the 
same  time,  a  great  deal  of  additional  and  more 
delicate  work  was  called  for — such  as  the  manu&cture 
of  defences  against  magnetic  and  acoustic  mines,  and 
the  frequent  conversion  of  vessels  to  carry  out 
entirely  new  functions  under  changing  conditions  of 
warfare. 


'■**rtiit  ;  ^_i^«i-- '.b^^r 


Research  Progress 

Big  Govertunent  grants  have  already  been  made 
towards  the  modernisation  of  yards.  They  total 
/|5,ooo,ooo  so  far  for  such  items  as  improvement  in 
layout  and  additional  cranes  and  machine  tools. 
For  new  welding  equipment  alone,  grants  have  been 
made  up  to  about  £1,^00,000,  and  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  has  annoimced  that  the  total  spent  by 
the  Government  and  the  industry  on  modernisation 
will  exceed  ;Cio,ooo,ooo. 

Repair  work — an  industry  within  an  industry — 
has  reached  new  heights  of  ingenuity  and  proved 
British  shipbuilders  to  be  masters  of  improvisation. 
Every  kind  of  damage  has  been  coped  widi  above  and 
below  the  waterline. 

At  one  period  the  average  ntmiber  of  ships  under- 
going repair  was  431,  with  a  tonnage  of  more  than 
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Of  the  total  exports  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  Britain  in  1938  took  21  per  cent.,  the 
U.S.A.  II. I  per  cent.  Twenty  countries  sold  more  to  Britain  than  to  any 
other  country.  Thus,  as  the  world's  best  customer,  economic  changes  in  Britain 
are  of  world-wide  significance.  In  this  article  we  survey  Britain's  war-time 
economic  sacrifices  and  their  impact  on  her  import  and  export  trade.  A  picture 
emerges  of  great  tasks  ahead  but  of  an  equally  great  determination  to  tackle 
them.  In  our  next  issue  we  shall  describe  some  of  the  ways  in  which  Britain  zoill 
turn  her  energy  and  resources  from  her  unsurpassed  achievements  of  war-time 
to  the  immense  tasks  of  peace. 


IN  the  economic  Held  Britain's  sacrifices  during  the  war  years  have  been  as  unstinted  as  the  hard  work  of 
her  people  and  their  wiUingness  to  forgo  aU  but  essentials.    But  sacrifice,  however  right  for  a  time,  defeaU 
-.  ,.'*f  "^  *°^  '^  prolonged  indefimtely,and,  when  peace  comes,  to  make  possible  a  return  to  former  standards 
of  bvmg.  It  u  essential  for  Britain  to  regain  her  pre-war  exports —given  up  without  hesitation  to  intensify  her 
war  effort.    In  assessing  the  position  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  the  past  as  well  as  to  the  future. 

"L®^^?"  ^^  ^^' .  °^y  ^°.  P^''.  ^^^^-  °f  Britain's       and  the  new  liabilities  can  only  be  liquidated  through 


imports  were  finished  goods,  the  rest  were  food 
supplies  and  raw  materials  for  industry.  By  1943 
imports  of  both  food  and  raw  materials  \vext  cut 
down  to  one-half.  Nevertheless,  total  industrial 
production  was  40  per  cent,  higher  in  1943  than  in 
1938— a  striking  testimony  to  the  eflSciency  and 
adaptability  of  British  industry. 

Imports  can  be  paid  for  either  by  exports  of 
merchandise  or  by  the  income  of  service  transactions 
— shipping,  insurance,  banking  and  income  from 
overseas  investments.  In  1938  total  imports  for 
use  in  Britain  amounted  to  ^858,000,000,  whereas 
exports  amounted  to  £471,000,000. 

Of  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  £200,000,000 
was  covered  by  the  income  from  overseas  invest- 
ments, £100,000,000  from  shipping  income,  and 
£33,000,000  from  other  services.  Even  then  there 
remained  a  deficit  of  £55,000,000.  This  could  only 
be  met  by  the  sale  of  foreign  investments,  and  thus 
forgoing  the  future  income  from  them. 
Assets  Sold 

During  the  course  of  the  war,  Britain  has  liqui- 
dated the  greater  part  of  her  overseas  assets  to  pay 
for  war  supplies,  and  heavy  overseas  liabilities  have 
been  incurred  for  supplies  required  by  military 
operations  abroad.  Thus,  foreign  income  in  the 
future  will  contribute  much  less  than  in  the  past 
to  the  payment  of  imports.  Shipping  losses  have 
reduced  its  potential  contributions  still  further. 

If  Britain's  imports  arc  to  be  maintained  at  their 
pre-war  level,  exports  will  have  to  be  increased. 


an  additional  rise  in  exports.'  It  has  been  oflSciafiy 
estimated  that  an  expansion  of  at  least  50  per  cent, 
over  the  1938  figure  will  be  necessary. 

Total  sales  of  overseas  assets  reached  £1,065,000,000 
by  the  end  of  Jime,  1944,  while  new  overseas  habili- 
ties  had  been  incurred  to  the  tune  of  no  less  than 
£2,300,000,000.  How  has  this  come  about  in  spite 
of  the  generous  help  given  Britain  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  Lend-Lease  and  Mutual  Aid  ? 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Lend-Lease  started 
only  in  March,  1941. 

Britain  Pays 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  war  Britain  used  ordinary 
peace-time  methods  to  pay  for  the  war  materials  she 
needed.  This  inevitably  put  a  heavy  strain  on  her 
financial  resources — she  spent  her  gold  reserves  in 
the  U.S.A.  and  sold  a  large  part  of  her  American 
investments. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  Lend-Lease,  Britain  expended 
in  the  United  States  some  £1,500,000,000  on  war 
supphes  of  all  kinds  from  the  outbreak  of  hostiUties 
to  November,  1943.  This  money  went  to  build  up 
America's  munition  industries,  and,  in  consequence, 
they  were  much  nearer  a  war-time  footing  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  when  the  U.S.A.  herself 
was  attacked. 

Britain  receives  no  mutual  aid  from  Empire 
countries  apart  from  Canada.  She  pays  for  local 
deliveries  to  her  armies  in  India  and  for  all  supplies 
and  services  she  receives  from  the  Dominions  and 
India.     The  United  States  receives  such  supplies 
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SINCE  the  British  people  entered  the  war  in  1939,  taking  up  the  challenge  of  German  nnlitarisin  which 
songht  to  set  the  whole  world  back  into  the  age  of  barbarism,  ordinary  economic  considerations  have 
not  counted.     A  nation  whose  greatness  was  bnih  on  free  enterprise  and  world-wide  commerce  has 
accepted  without  demnr  the  most  stringent  controls,  and  has  ruthlesslj  cut  iu  exports  to  less  than  one-third 
of  the  pre-war  volume.    The  peace-time  efficiency  which  wins  and  retains  markets  has  given  way  to  a  new 
criterion  i  now  the  entire  resources  of  the  nation  can  be  nsed  with  maximum  effect  against  the  enemy. 
Profit^  and  loss  accounts  have  been  disregarded —      bardment  may  be  reckoned  as  a  bnmch  of  the  Forces. 

Such  an  eflfort  is  unprecedented  for  a  nation  of  47 
millions.  Translated  into  terms  of  the  population  of 
the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  it  would  mean  for  the 
former  Armed  Forces  of  nearly  19  millions  and  equip- 
ment and  munitions  for  21  millions ;  for  the  latter, 
25  millions  under  arms  and  supplies  for  not  far  short 
of  30  millions. 

Britain's  production  achievement  is  the  result  of 
industrial  organisation,  technical  skill  and  national 
solidarity  of  the  highest  level.  An  engineering  expert 
writes  of  the  White  Paper  statistics:  "They 
emphasise  once  again  the  vital  importance  of  the 
engineering  profession  and  industry  to  the  continued 
ejdstence  of  Britain  as  an  eflfective  power,  for  thac  is 
hardly  a  single  table  in  the  entire  survey  which  does 
not  illustrate  that  fundamental  fact.  Many  of  the 
totals  recorded  are  fantastic  in  their  proportions." 

The  British  war  eflfort,  which  saved  the  world  in 
1940  and  1941,  was  tQ  fact  based  on  the  renowned 
eflBciency  of  the  British  engineering  industry — on 
which  Britain's  peace-time  prosperity  is  also  based. 
So  far  from  impairing  this  efl&ciency,  the  war  hai 
increased  it. 

Engineering  Triumph 

A  great  part  of  Britain's  war  output  is  of  goods 
which,  it  is  hoped,  wiU  find  no  peace-time  markets — 
gims,  shells,  tanks,  six-ton  bombs  and  rockets. 
But  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  will  also  have  outlets 
in  post-war  markets. 

Engineers  everywhere  have  hailed  the  great  pre- 
fabricated harbour — built  in  Britain,  towed  over  to 
Arromanches  and  estabhshed  in  a  few  days  by  British 
engineers  to  accommodate  the  vast  supphes  of  the 
AlUed  armies  in  Normandy — as  the  big  engineering 
feat  of  1944. 

This,  and  innmnerable  other  British  achievements, 
such  as  Bailey  bridges,  radio-location  equipment, 

(Continued  overlm^ 


Excess  Profits  Tax  has  in  any  case  taken  100  per  cent, 
of  the  excess  over  peace-time  trading  to  help  finance 
the  Government,  which  has  been,  practically  speaking, 
British  industry's  only  customer.  The  sole  dividend 
it  was  required  to  pay  was  victory.  But  the  new 
conception  of  efficiency  has  not  impaired  the  old : 
in  fact,  it  has  set  new  standards  which  will  carry 
over  into  the  post-war  world  and  gear  the  national 
economic  machine  to  new  and  greater  achievements 
than  ever  before. 

Value  for  Money 

The  British  Government  Statistical  White  Paper 
on  the  national  war  effort  has  not  merely  revealed 
immense  sacrifices,  and  an  expenditure  greater, 
relatively  to  mmibers  of  population,  than  that  of  any 
other  belligerent.  It  has  also  shown  that  this  expen- 
diture has  given  greater  value  for  money.  Indeed, 
the  purely  financial  statement — impressive  though  it 
is— understates  the  case. 

The  total  expenditure  of  £25,000  millions  is 
equivalent  to  far  mote  than  its  nominal  exchange 
rate  in  terms  of  dollars  or  other  currency.  An 
analysis  recently  published  of  twelve  typical  items  of 
military  equipment  showed  that  prices,  reckoned  at 
the  ofllcial  rate  of  exchange,  were  in  almost  every  case 
lower  for  the  British  product  than  for  the  American. 
The  variation  ranged  from  £380  for  a  British  3-ton 
truck,  against  £808  for  an  American  one,  to  i  is.  6d. 
for  British  heavy  wool  jerseys,  against  13s.  for 
American  ones. 

Again,  the  White  Paper  shows  that  seven-tenths  of 
the  entire  armaments  used  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
Dominions  and  Empire  forces  were  produced  in 
Britain.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  military  supphes 
of  about  seven  million  men. 

At  the  same  time,  Britain  has  mobilised  all  told 
six  and  a  quarter  millions  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
Civil  Defence — which  for  a  country  under  air  bom- 
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**  Put  your  confidence  in  us.      Give  us  your 

faith  and  your  blessing,  and  under  Providence 

all  will  be  well.     We  shall  not  faU  or  falter. 

We  shall  not  weaken  or  tire.    Neither  the 

sudden  shock  of  battle  nor  the  long-drawn 

trials  of  vigilance  and  exertion  will  wear  us 

down.     Give  us  the  tools  and  we  will  finish 

the  job." 

Mr.   Winston  Churchill. 


fMlHESE  momentous  words  of  the  Prime 
Minister  were  addressed  to  President 
Roosevelt  at  the  conclusion  of  a  speech  broad- 
cast on  February  9th.  Five  weeks  later,  on 
March  15th,  President  Roosevelt  delivered  a 
speech  at  Washington  in  the  course  of  which 
he  made  the  following  direct  response  to  Mr. 
Churchill's  appeal : — 

"  The  British  people  ...  need  assistance, 
and  that  they  will  get.  They  need  ships. 
From  America  they  will  get  ships.  They  need 
planes.  From  America  they  will  get  planes. 
Yes,  from  America  they  need  food.  From 
America  they  will  get  food.  Thej'  need  tanks 
and  guns  and  ammunition  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds.  From  America  they  'will  get  tanks  and 
guns  and  ammunition  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds." 

In  the  interim  between  these  two  memor- 
able speeches,  on  March  11th  the  Lease  and 


Lend  Act  had  become  law.  Speaking  m  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  following  day,  Mr. 
Churchill  described  the  Act  as  "this  monument 
of  generous  and  far-seeing  statesmanship." 

"  The  most  powerful  democracy,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  has,  in  effect,  declared  in  solemn 
Statute  that  they  wUl  devote  their  overAvhelm- 
ing  industrial  and  financial  strength  to  ensuring 
the  defeat  of  Naziism  in  order  that  nations, 
great  and  small,  may  live  in  security,  tolerance 
and  freedom. 

"  B}^  so  doing,  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States  have  in  fact  wTitten  a 
new  Magna  Carta,  which  not  only  has  regard 
to  the  rights  and  laws  upon  which  a  healthy 
and  advancing  civilisation  can  alone  be 
erected,  but  also  proclaims  bj'  precept  and 
example  the  duty  of  free  men  and  free  nations, 
wherever  thej-  may  be,  to  share  the  responsi- 
bility and  burden  of  enforcing  them.'" 
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"  Put  your  confidence  in  us.      Give  us  your 

faith  and  your  blessing,  and  under  Providence 

all  will  be  well.     We  shall  not  fail  or  falter. 

We  shall  not  weaken  or  tire.    Neither  the 

sudden  shock  of  battle  nor  the  long-drawn 

trials  of  vigilance  and  exertion  will  wear  us 

down.      Give  us  the  tools  and  we  will  finish 

the  job." 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 


rWlHESE  momentous  words  of  the  Prime 
Minister  were  addressed  to  President 
Roosevelt  at  the  conclusion  of  a  speech  broad- 
cast on  February  9th.  Five  weeks  later,  on 
March  15th,  President  Roosevelt  delivered  a 
speech  at  Washington  in  the  course  of  which 
he  made  the  following  direct  response  to  Mr. 
Churchill's  appeal : — 

"  The  British  people  .  .  .  need  assistance, 
and  that  they  will  get.  They  need  ships. 
From  America  they  will  get  ships.  They  need 
planes.  From  America  they  will  get  planes. 
Yes,  from  America  they  need  food.  From 
America  they  will  get  food.  They  need  tanlis 
and  guns  and  ammunition  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds.  From  America  they  will  get  tanks  and 
guns  and  ammunition  and  suppUes  of  all 
kinds." 

In  the  interim  between  these  two  memor- 
able speeches,  on  March  11th  the  Lease  and 


Lend  Act  had  become  law.  Speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  following  day,  Mr. 
Churchill  described  the  Act  as  "this  monument 
of  generous  and  far-seeing  statesmanship." 

"  The  most  powerful  democracy,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  has,  in  effect,  declared  in  solemn 
Statute  that  thej^  will  devote  their  overwhelm- 
ing industrial  and  financial  strength  to  ensuring 
the  defeat  of  Naziism  in  order  that  nations, 
great  and  small,  may  live  in  security,  tolerance 
and  freedom. 

"  By  so  doing,  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  L'^nited  States  have  in  fact  -written  a 
new  Magna  Carta,  which  not  only  has  regard 
to  the  rights  and  laws  upon  which  a  healthy 
and  advancing  civilisation  can  alone  be 
erected,  but  also  proclaims  bj^  precept  and 
example  the  duty  of  free  men  and  free  nations, 
wherever  they  may  be,  to  share  the  responsi- 
bility and  burden  of  enforcing  them." 
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"  Put  your  confidence  in  us.      Give  us  your 

faith  and  your  blessing,  and  under  Providence 

all  will  be  well.    We  shall  not  fail  or  falter. 

We  shall  not  weaken  or  tire.    Neither  the 

sudden  shock  of  battle  nor  the  long-drawn 

trials  of  vigilance  and  exertion  will  wear  us 

down.     Give  us  the  tools  and  we  will  finish 

the  job." 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 


npHESE  momentous  words  of  the  Prime 
Minister  were  addressed  to  President 
Roosevelt  at  the  conclusion  of  a  speech  broad- 
cast on  February  9th.  Five  weeks  later,  on 
March  15th,  President  Roosevelt  delivered  a 
speech  at  Washington  in  the  course  of  which 
he  made  the  following  direct  response  to  Mr. 
Churchill's  appeal : — 

"  The  British  people  .  .  .  need  assistance, 
and  that  they  will  get.  They  need  ships. 
From  America  they  will  get  ships.  They  need 
planes.  From  America  they  will  get  planes. 
Yes,  from  America  they  need  food.  From 
America  they  will  get  food.  They  need  tanks 
and  guns  and  ammunition  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds.  From  America  they  will  get  tanks  and 
guns  and  ammunition  and  suppUes  of  all 
kinds." 

In  the  interim  between  these  two  memor- 
able speeches,  on  March  Uth  the  Lease  and 


Lend  Act  had  become  law.  Speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  following  day,  Mr. 
Churchill  described  the  Act  as  "this  monument 
of  generous  and  far-seeing  statesmanship." 

"  The  most  powerful  democracy,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  has,  in  effect,  declared  in  solemn 
Statute  that  they  will  devote  their  overwhelm- 
ing industrial  and  financial  strength  to  ensuring 
the  defeat  of  Naziism  in  order  that  nations, 
great  and  small,  may  live  in  security,  tolerance 
and  freedom. 

"  By  so  doing,  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States  have  in  fact  wTitten  a 
new  Magna  Carta,  which  not  only  has  regard 
to  the  rights  and  laws  upon  which  a  healthy 
and  advancing  civilisation  can  alone  be 
erected,  but  also  proclaims  by  precept  and 
example  the  duty  of  free  men  and  free  nations, 
wherever  they  may  be,  to  share  the  responsi- 
bility and  burden  of  enforcing  them." 
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"  Put  your  confidence  in  us.      Give  us  your 

faith  and  your  blessing,  and  under  Providence 

all  will  be  well.    We  shall  not  fail  or  falter. 

We  shall  not  weaken  or  tire.    Neither  the 

sudden  shock  of  battle  nor  the  long-drawn 

trials  of  vigilance  and  exertion  will  wear  us 

down.      Give  us  the  tools  and  we  will  finish 

the  job." 

Mr.   Winston  Churchill. 


rMlHESE  momentous  words  of  the  Prime 
Minister  were  addressed  to  President 
Roosevelt  at  the  conclusion  of  a  speech  broad- 
cast on  February  9th.  Five  weeks  later,  on 
March  15th,  President  Roosevelt  delivered  a 
speech  at  Washington  in  the  course  of  which 
he  made  the  following  direct  response  to  IMr. 
Churchill's  appeal : — 

"  The  British  people  .  .  .  need  assistance, 
and  that  they  will  get.  They  need  ships. 
From  America  they  M'ill  get  ships.  They  need 
planes.  From  America  they  will  get  planes. 
Yes,  from  America  they  need  food.  From 
America  they  will  get  food.  They  need  tanks 
and  guns  and  ammunition  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds.  From  America  they  will  get  tanks  and 
guns  and  ammunition  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds." 

In  the  interim  between  these  two  memor- 
able speeches,  on  March  11th  the  Leese  and 


Lend  Act  had  become  law.  Speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  following  day,  Mr. 
Churchill  described  the  Act  as  "this  monument 
of  generous  and  far-seeing  statesmanship." 

"  The  most  powerful  democracj^"  he  con- 
tinued, "  has,  in  effect,  declared  in  solemn 
Statute  that  they  will  devote  their  overwhelm- 
ing industrial  and  financial  strength  to  ensuring 
the  defeat  of  Naziism  in  order  that  nations, 
great  and  small,  may  live  in  security,  tolerance 
and  freedom. 

"  By  so  doing,  the  Government  and  peo]3le 
of  the  United  States  have  in  fact  -s^Titten  a 
new  Magna  Carta,  which  not  only  has  regard 
to  the  rights  and  laws  upon  which  a  healthy 
and  advancing  civilisation  can  alone  be 
erected,  but  also  proclaims  by  precept  and 
example  the  duty  of  free  men  and  free  nations, 
wherever  they  may  be,  to  share  the  responsi- 
bility and  burden  of  enforcing  them." 
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"  Put  your  confidence  in  us.      Give  us  your 

faith  and  your  blessing,  and  under  Providence 

all  will  be  well.     We  shall  not  fail  or  falter. 

We  shall  not  weaken  or  tire.    Neither  the 

sudden  shock  of  battle  nor  the  long-drawn 

trials  of  vigilance  and  exertion  will  wear  us 

down.     Give  us  the  tools  and  we  will  finish 

the  job." 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 


rWlHESE  momentous  words  of  the  Prime 
Minister  were  addressed  to  President 
Roosevelt  at  the  conclusion  of  a  speech  broad- 
^0  cast  on  February  9th.  Five  weeks  later,  on 
March  15th,  President  Roosevelt  delivered  a 
speech  at  Washington  in  the  course  of  which 
he  made  the  following  direct  response  to  Mr. 
Churchill's  appeal  :-;- 

"  The  British  people  .  .  .  need  assistance, 
and  that  they  will  get.  They  need  ships. 
From  America  they  will  get  ships.  They  need 
planes.  From  America  they  will  get  planes. 
Yes,  from  America  they  need  food.  From 
America  they  will  get  food.  They  need  tanks 
and  guns  and  ammunition  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds.  From  America  they  will  get  tanks  and 
guns  and  ammunition  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds." 

In  the  interim  between  these  two  memor- 
able speeches,  on  March  11th  the  Lease  and 


Lend  Act  had  become  law.  Speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  following  day,  Mr. 
Churchill  described  the  Act  as  "this  monument 
of  generous  and  far-seeing  statesmanship." 

"  The  most  powerful  democracy,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  has,  in  effect,  declared  m  solemn 
Statute  that  they  will  devote  their  overwhelm- 
ing industrial  and  financial  strength  to  ensuring 
the  defeat  of  Naziism  in  order  that  nations, 
great  and  small,  may  live  in  security,  tolerance 
and  freedom. 

"  Bj-  so  doing,  the  Government  and  jjeople 
of  the  United  States  have  in  fact  written  a 
new  Magna  Carta,  which  not  only  has  regard 
to  the  rights  and  laws  upon  which  a  healthy 
and  advancing  ciAnlisation  can  alone  be 
erected,  but  also  proclaims  by  precept  and 
example  the  duty  of  free  men  and  free  nations, 
wherever  they  may  be,  to  share  the  responsi- 
bility and  burden  of  enforcing  them." 
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BEvJN  STRIKES 
.  WA>f'NING   NOTE 

A  WAFlNlNGi  iht.t  liis  country 
■' »  ro'.il.'  n.:i  ?.iy:-r<l  in  ini^rastrij.l 
uphc?.vs!  -.^-hen  pcaen  c^irs  an'. 
thti  if  tKrSi-e  -s^'P-S  one  it  woj:'d  bo 
more  costly  thsn  iv.ir  v.-ar.  fri^-cn  hy 
tlie  Mir ■;';■' c-  ct  Labour.  3I;-  Scvin, 
in  a  London  speech.  He  raid  the 
Miii'-?tr:-  rwx  h^nl  i:3  National  Sor- 
v:oe  ovt?  23  mJiUon  pcoplp-  A:;  ihe 
pf  uic  r;i'^-«  ii  wns  about  25  million. 
That  MT^  tire  highest  mobilisalion 
i-i  the  worlil.  Nrvhr-v  oi'.r  Allies 
nor  the  enemy  b.  :il  arprtrxhed 
that  tota'  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation. ""When  the  anv.indinff  has 
S-ot  to  take  place,"  Mr.  Bevin  de- 
clared, "  Ihoie  must  be  care — first 
of  ail  v.'iih  reeard  to  the  men 
coming  back.  You  will  have  to 
be  patient.  If  ycu  don't  do  that 
we  misjht  well  get  strikes  and  up- 
heavals." 


•it* 


■it-  'ir\  w r 

/;,»•  iiirtS  k.  1*. 

QAIFOECE  S;rrriT>->cr  riaiion,  Beirut,  will  open  en  April  1,  on 
i    which  date  the  first  "  flight "  of  the  first  party  will  move  in. 

This  news,  officially  announced  by  HQ,  Paiforce,  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  thousands  of  men  who  have  been  fortunate  m 
the  past  to  secure  leave  amid  the  lovely  surroundings  of  moun- 
tains and  blue  Mediterranean  that  have  made  Beirut  famous. 
Those  who  have  yet  to  have  their  first  trip  have  som.ething  to 
look  forward  to. 

Tho  Sunimer  Station  will  be  re- 
parc.ed  a:,  an  indcnenucnt  wing  of 
thcrNinth  Army  Lc;;!--o  Cp.rnp,  and  it 
is  dcsisned  ior  un  to  TOj  Er'.tisli  per- 
sonnel. Tho  iacr  'hat  i*.  i"  open  to 
BOHn  of  the  Ind.'cn  Service  will  not 
pre.iudice  their  clr.ims  \o  clisibili^y 
ior  leave  to  Indie;. 

Flights  tl  I'lO  Vv'ill  rsr.crnble  every 
th.ird"  d?.y  r.t  a  transit  camp  in  tbo 
Command,  and  the  route  i'.  via  Kut- 
bah.  Dnmrscus  and  (h^'ic-^  over  the 
Lebanon  co  tho  Camp.  This  run. 
with  notes  on  places  of  interest 
passefl  by  the  oorwoj',  was  described 
in  a  boiklet  ir'v.cd  to  Paicmen  lar,t 
year,  and  which  will  be  issued  again 
this  year. 

Freedom 


There  ^ 
to  Bjblon 


"  You  know,  I  think  we  ought  to 

fcrm  an  o.d  comrades'  a.ssocia- 

tiou,    or    somethine,    before    we 

finally    disp^ric." — Neb. 


ThG!;e  who  have  already  been  to 
Beirut  can  tell  of  the  deiightful 
places  v/hich  can  l^e  visited  from 
this  centre.  There  is  also  the  pro- 
vision that  officers  and  ORs  going 
to  Beirut,  after  reporting  their  arri- 
val at  the  Summer  Station,  may  go 
anywhere  they  please  at  their  own 
expense,  and  they  need  not  neces- 
sarily stay  at  the  Summer  Station. 
They  must,  of  course,  report  baclt 
to  the  Camp  Commander  in  time  to 
CEtch  their  returning  convoy.  Offi- 
cers and  men  going  to  Beirut  must 
not,  however,  leave  the  convoy  en 
route  at  Matraq  or  Damascus  and 
proceed  to  Palestine.  Anyone  who 
want?  to  go  to  Palestine  must  report 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  Comman- 
der at  tho  Summer  Station  end  ob- 
tain his  permission. 

Full  details  oC  the  Summer  Station 
arc  to  be  found  in  an  administra- 
tive instruction  issued  by  HQ,  whicii 
should  be  road  by  all  who  intend  to 
visit  the  station. 

Trips 

One  of  the  principal  attractions  of 
i'iie  Leave  Camp  at  Beirut  last  year 
was  the  series  cf  trips  to  places  of 
interest  in'and  ;'.nd  beauty  spots 
along  the  l\Tediterranean  coast.  In- 
tending visitors  to  the  Summer  Sta- 
tion this  year  v.dll  be  glad  to  hear 
that  a  similar  series  has  been 
arranged   for  their  benefit. 

On  Thursday  and  Frida.y,  trips 
will  be  run  to  Baalbek,  where  there 
are     colossal     Roman     ruins.       This 


trip,  incident:illy,  runs  alongside  one 
cf  th.c  most  beautiful  parts  of  the 
L.r-b";non  coastline,  including  tiie  Bay 
01  Juit:. 

ill  be   two   half-day   trips 

with    its   Crusader   castle 

and  oiner  relics  of  bygone  centuries. 

Ijor; !c;,    v.ill    i un    on    Tuesdays    and 

Fridays. 

Tripoli,  tlie  fine  modfrn  city  to  the 
n;r:h  oj  Beirut,  will  be  visited  on 
Tuesdays  and  Friclaj's  for  a  full  day. 

On  T-Iondays  and  "(Vednosdays, 
men  will  be  able  to  go  to  Haifa,  in 
Palestine,  again  for  a  full  day. 

Tho  "  pitim  '  among  the  trips,  how- 
ever, is  that  to  the  Holy  Land,  de- 
tails of  which  have  already  been 
announced  in  "  Trunk  Call."  This 
lasts  live  days,  starting  out  on 
Thursday. 

A  trip  to  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
is  under  consideration. 


©re  Shoes  Soon 
s 


UKOM  time  to  time  there  are  moans 
•••  (hat  BORs  are  unable  to  buy 
shoes  from  Ordnance.  This  is  ac- 
knovledffcd. 

EFI,  Irowever,  have  been  able  to 
obtain  about  400  pairs  of  brown 
shoes  and  the  same  number  of 
black,  which  are  to  be  put  on  sale 
in  the  near  future,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  all  stations. 

Readers  may  say  that  800  pairs 
of  shoes  are  not  worth  worrying 
about,  and  that  they  will  go  no- 
where: that  is  true;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  something;  and  Naafi,  like 
01i\-er  Twist,  are  tasking  for  more. 

To  ensure  equitable  distribution 
the  shoes  will  be  on  sale  at  the  main 
Eu'k  Issue  Stores  in  the  Command, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  units  ob- 
tain information  of  the  sizes  roauired 
by  BORs  and  then  indent  in  bulk. 

i\''aa-'i.  we  arc  tc'd,  will  be  rcspon- 
s'bic  for  "  brcalting  down "  indents: 
if  the  stocks  available  do  not  m.cet 
rcriLr.re;Ticnts. 
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